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AGHS-— promoting awareness and conservation of significant gardens and cultural landscapes 


Editorial Farewell from the Chair 
Richard Heathcote, AGHS Chairman 


At this year’s AGM in Wellington, New Zealand, I will complete my 

four-year term as Chair of the Australian Garden History Society, 

and a new Chair will be chosen to lead the national management 

committee for 2020, the year of our 4oth anniversary. All nine 

branches of the Society have developed projects and events on the 

theme of ‘People, Plants and Place’ to celebrate in meaningful ways ; 
this important milestone in our organisation’s history. 


Before signing off my last editorial I want to share a few reflections on 
how I have valued the Society, using this same anniversary theme of 
‘people, places and plants’ to do so. I was cajoled into joining AGHS 
in 1991 after taking up the property manager’s position at the National 
Trust property Rippon Lea in Melbourne. Richard Aitken and Trisha 
Dixon simply said ‘Join, write for the journal and get yourself to an 
annual conference where you will meet a great range of garden people’. 
Both have been editors of the journal and also wonderful mentors in 
my endeavours to research and write about gardens. It was Richard 
who introduced me to the Burra Charter document as a conservation 
photo Lynne Walker tool and who in 2001 encouraged me to be the narrator presenter of ABC’s series ‘New Eden — 
the evolution of the Australian garden’. 


However, my first contact with the whole world of garden history came in 1981 when at 
the SH Ervin Gallery in Sydney I experienced an exhibition that had a profound impact — | 
‘Converting the Wilderness — the art story of gardening in colonial Australia’. I was later to meet | 
Howard Tanner, its curator, when he kindly supplied me with some unpublished material on 
Carrick Hill that was not used in his 1976 book Great gardens of Australia. 


These few examples, and there are myriads more, demonstrate the generosity of spirit that I have 
encountered continuously from members of the Society, during my time on branch committees in 
Victoria and South Australia as well as on the national management committee. All the Chairs I had | 
contact with — Margaret Darling, Peter Watts, Colleen Morris, John Dwyer and John Taylor — | 
were always ready to advise and support if asked. 


The Society needs perpetually to adapt and adjust how it operates if it is to keep attracting | 
professional members as well as those equally essential members who just love old gardens and 
gardening. I give special thanks to Lisa Tuck, our national executive officer, and to two dynamic 
members of the national management committee who are also stepping down, each having completed 
their two terms: Dr Jessica Hood and Dr Ruth Morgan. Both have contributed substantially as 
young professional women to setting new directions for engagement and membership. Roslyn Burge 
is also retiring from the committee and I give thanks for her dedication to the National Oral History 
Collection and Editorial Advisory sub committees. 


‘New Horizons’ is the theme for our annual conference in Wellington this year, 2019. Our main 
aims in going offshore are to encourage different perspectives in our thinking about garden history 
and to encourage wide-ranging cultural debate. 


But however much we are stirred by our New Zealand experience, we must also remain dedicated 
to raising awareness and promoting the conservation of significant gardens and cultural landscapes 
in Australia. I personally find the presence in this issue of an article from r1 year old Otto Moir 

a most hopeful sign for our future. 
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History Society 
acknowledges 
Traditional Owners of 
Country throughout 
Australia. We pay 
respect to Aboriginal 
and Torres Strait 
Islander cultures and 
to Elders past, present 
and emerging. 
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be L aCe 
Cover 


On p 24 Liz Chappell 
explores the training of 
English women gardeners for 
the colonies in the decades 
just before and after | 900. 
Our cover image for this 
issue of a woman laying 
crazy paving came into the 
University of New England's 
Heritage Centre from the 
White family of Saumarez 
House, northern NSW, 

and is likely to have been 
taken there. 


(insert) An inscription on 
the back of the photograph 
reads ‘crazy garden 

[?] JTS in distance’. 
University of New England 
Heritage Centre 


Boral site assessment. photo Charlotte Webb 


‘National Capital esc 
workshop — 


Help design « our Future Forest 


; The National Capital Aner iis the Federal — 
-Government’s planning agency for Canberra’s 


central national area. The authority manages some 


_ 18,000 trees contained in the designed landscape 


; _ that defines Canberra’s core as much as its 
a surrounding, hills and central lake. — 


On July 30 2109 Sue Byme, Chair of the 
~ Society’s ACT Monaro Riverina branch, 
attended a one-day workshop on the National 

~ Capital Authority’s Future Forest and provided 

- community input into the development of — 

_ the authority’s new tree management policy. 
Significant historic trees having direct associations | 
with an important designer of heritage landscapes 


: _ are in need of AGHS advocacy and support, | 


and Sue raised ins voice in relation to un 


peaats the meeting. — 


| 2 The draft policy will be Senter in (ogeiar 


: 2019, and the iealtey is to be compleied ek ae 


end of 2019. 


u The! National Capital atin sedate rele 
A (at time of printing) a  Nelitoal eae Authority 


issues paper and the: survey. 
See ourtrees. com.au. 
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Boral Cement Works tree 
management plan 


On 24 May 2019, Chris and Charlotte Webb presented 
the Boral Cement Works at New Berrima, NSW, with a 
tree management plan funded by the AGHS Southern 
Highlands branch for the Sorensen garden. 


The Boral Cement Works project was first discussed 
in 2015 when the national management committee of 
AGHS asked branches to prepare a list of ‘landscapes 
at risk’ as part of the Society’s mission to promote 
awareness and conservation of significant gardens and 
cultural landscapes through engagement, research, 
advocacy and activities. The Southern Highlands 
branch decided that the areas of concern in its area 
were the plantings at the Boral Cement works — 

the garden designed in the 1930s by Paul Sorensen — 
and Sutton Forest landscape. 


Criteria for being ‘at risk’ are: 


™ active current threat (development approved/ lack 
of heritage listing or consideration of landscape 
heritage, lack of protection during development) 


= potential future threat (development, neglect, 
poor management), and 


= lack of champions (community protest, unaware, 
Council/manager uninterested). 


The Sorensen garden was designed by nurseryman 
and landscape gardener Paul Sorensen (1891—1983) 
to provide a formal landscaped main entrance to the 
cement works and the surroundings of the original 
administration building, now demolished. 


A great deal of work in site assessment in 2015 was 
done by Charlotte and Chris Webb, assisted by Laurel 


Cheetham, Jo de Beaujeu, John Barrett, Lyn Barrett 


and other Southern Highlands members. Charlotte and 
Chris Webb presented the Boral New Berrima Sorensen 
garden tree management plan and tree identification 
plan to Boral management in 2019 for their garden 
team. At July 2019 the report, which contains general 
maintenance instructions and a seasonal task list, was 


_ with the site environment officer. 


This story is based on a more detailed report in the 
Southern Highlands branch newsletter Inflorescence 
for July 2019, which quoted an earlier report by Jo de 
Beaujeu and Laurel Cheetham given in Inflorescence, 
December 2015. It is worth reminding readers that 
branch newsletters (with lots of wonderful reading!) 
are available on the Society's website 


— ee aw a a 


All about the trees 
The ACT Monaro Riverina Branch of AGHS 


has been actively championing the protection 
of Canberra’s designed landscape and its trees, hehe 
commenting on development proposals which will fell PANE 
a historic avenue of trees, and helping to formulate hd 
government policy to manage trees. 


Works proposal affecting historic trees on at 
Commonwealth Avenue : Adaptability 


Canberra’s new public transport light rail project of Landscapes 


is being progressed by the ACT Government. 

J street Saveasiags. eG 
Northbourne Avenue, leading into the city centre, has 27-30 March 2020 
already had avenues of trees in the median strip cut for Melbourne Convention 
light rail track, overhead wires and stations. & Exhibition Centre 


The light rail route now proposed for extension over 
Lake Burley Griffin via Commonwealth Avenue and 
around the new Parliament House to the southern 
town centre of Woden also proposes felling of trees — 
Charles Weston’s 1920s plantings of blue atlas cedars 
(Cedrus atlantica) on Commonwealth Avenue, now 
nearing 100 years old. The lifespan of an atlas cedar 
can be up to 300 years. 


www. landscapeconference.com 
Registration open October 2019 


Loss of these historically significant cedars is of great 
concern, as their replacement with saplings will 

not retain the direct historic link with Weston. The 
solemnity and importance of the avenue between 
Lake Burley Griffin and Parliament House will be 
diminished, not to be restored for many decades until 
the trees reach mature age and height. 
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LANDSCAPE 
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Avenue, Canberra. photo Anne Claoue-Long 
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The AGHS logo 


It is timely that as we approach our 

40th anniversary we reflect on our logo, 
what is it and what it tells people about us. 
Most of all, are we proud of it? 


It is AGHS’s second logo. Lady Law-Smith, one 
of our foundation members, kindly donated her 
beautiful floral garland drawing which featured on 
the cover of our early journals and then became 
our logo.' It was used on our letterhead and on 

a range of merchandise in the 1990s including 
aprons, mugs, tea towels and carry bags. 


Search for a new logo 


In 2000 the AGHS national management 
committee decided that we needed a logo that was 
more versatile and more contemporary in design. 

I was given the task of coordinating the project. 


A brief was drawn up setting out the objectives 
the symbol/logo should achieve. It needed to 
visually establish an identifiable, distinctive, 
appropriate public profile and ‘branding’ for the 
Australian Garden History Society. We wanted 
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to clearly distinguish AGHS from other cultural 
and heritage organisations, with the following 
keywords to be considered in the design: 
Australia, Gardens and gardening, History, 
People/membership/activity, Plants, Design.’ 


This coincided with similar activity taking place 
in the corporate world at the time with articles 
appearing in the business pages of the media 
detailing the time and millions of dollars being 
spent on many of the logos we are now very 
familiar with. This was quite daunting — the 
AGHS budget was in another world. 


Stephen Banham of the design studio Letterbox 
was engaged, and at the next face-to-face 
meeting of the national management committee 
in Melbourne in 2001 presented his concept 
drawings. The committee agreed that with a 
small amount of tweaking we would accept it. 
By the time of the Melbourne conference ‘2001: 
A Federation Odyssey’ in October 2001 the logo 
appeared on all the Society’s suite of stationery. 
Designer Stephen explained: 
[I] wanted to show the idea of growth associated 
with many activities of the Australian Garden History 
Society. Not only are members of the Society 
concerned with plants, their history and conservation, 
in gardens:in their natural landscape, but they 
themselves also experience multi-faceted growth 
in a wider, more abstract sense. There is growth in 
understanding that comes through participation in 
the Society’s activities, through readership of AGHS 
publications and through work for important gardens 
threatened with destruction. 3 


Successes and failures 


The logo has worked well for us; our stationery 
always looks elegant and professional as do 

our conference name tags, especially when the 
names are in large type. Personally I was thrilled 
and very proud when the Victorian Branch 
published Planting the nation in 2001 with the 
logo on the spine, and in December 2002 when 
David Yencken launched the Oxford companion 
to Australian gardens at Ripponlea and we used 
the lectern drop with the logo embroidered and 
quilted by Kaye Stokes (a Melbourne member of 
the Society at the time). The small and the large 
uses proved that it met the requirement of being 
suitable for use in a range of sizes. 


Where it hasn’t worked is where it has been 
tampered with. The use of the logo on social media 
is poor. In the early days of Twitter and Facebook 
it appeared in its entirety and looked wonderful. 
Then someone saw fit to chop the words off and 
just use the growth rings — they on their own are 


JOURNAL 
of the 
AUSTRALIAN 
GARDEN HISTORY 
SOCIETY 


spring 1980 


vol.1 no.] 


not our logo! There are clear guidelines for its use 
and these should be followed.‘ 


The logo needs to be used on everything AGHS 
prints to be a true brand. Every bit of printing 

we have, every piece of merchandise we produce, 
be it aprons, mugs, carry bags or whatever, 

must have the logo. Let’s do all that we do well 
and have the logo out there. It will rub off on 
people subliminally, always seeing the logo and 
associating it with understanding and support of 
our garden heritage, quality activities, social media 
posts and publications. They will want to join and 
be part of us. 


Be proud of it. 


| Journal of the Australian Garden History Society |(1) spring 1980 
cover and inside front cover 

2 Brief for an AGHS symbol/logo NMC papers December 2000. 

3 Australian Garden History |3(2) ‘Our Logo from "The Letterbox”. 

4 AGHS identity guidelines. 2 


Helen Page is a foundation member (she has a 
complete set of Journals dating from spring |980 vol | 
no | to prove it!) and has been actively involved, being 
on both the Victorian committee and the national 
management committee for many years. Her passion 
has always been to support garden owners. She has 
arranged working bees in many significant Victorian 
gardens. Her current project is endeavouring to return 
the Boroondara Cemetery to a garden cemetery — 
she leads two working bees a month there. 


Main image Lady Law-Smith’s garland from the cover of 
the first Australian Garden History. Helen Page 


Top middle Logo in use on the AGHS's book spine of 
Planting the nation, 2001. photo Helen Page 


Top right The author, in a garden context. photo Robin Page 


Bottom middle Logo in use of the spine of Planting the 
nation, 2001 [detail] photo Helen Page 


Bottom right David Yencken launches the Oxford 
companion to Australian gardens at Ripponlea, Melbourne, 
in December 2002. The lectern drop is Kaye Stokes’ 
embroidered logo. photo Sue Keon-Cohen 


25 5 Stanbridge Street, 
Daylesford VIC 


Tucked behind tall eee 
atop Wombat Hill, this 
country home is set in one of 
Daylesford' s finest gardens. — 
Goldfields cottage + Victorian: ; 
_ four bedrooms, sitting room, 
bathroom, kitchen, dining room - 
with cellar below. Gas heating and Godin. wood stove. One block fi rom. 
botanic gardens, two minutes from township. Beautiful and productive 7 


thodos and azaleas, roses, perennials, hydrangea ‘alteaitten} with 
; Ane slatted Pavilions, henhouse, tool Sieh, slatted carport. 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


al Estate 0417 116 657 


Further enquiries Kim at McQuee 
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Colin Randall 


The Naval Garden on Garden Island, 


View from Garden 
Island, 2019, with 
the hoop pine 
planted by Lord 
Hopetoun in 1901 
(right of photo). 

all images Naval 
Historical Society 

of Australia unless 
otherwise noted 


The historic naval base at Garden Island 
Naval Precinct in Sydney Harbour was 
listed on the Commonwealth Heritage 
List and NSW State Heritage Register in 
2004. The naval garden on Garden Island 
has been shaped by the development of 
Australia’s major naval base, the activities 
of the Royal Navy on the Australia Station, 
the opening of the First Parliament of 

the Commonwealth of Australia and 

the creation and activities of the Royal 
Australian Navy. 


Garden Island and nearby Potts Point are high 
points above sea level of the drowned river valley 
that now forms Sydney Harbour, which was itself 
formed between 10,000 and 6500 years ago as 
sea levels rose following the last glaciation. In 
1788 the sandstone island was vegetated with 
low coastal heath and woodland. The island had 
hummocks at its north (24 metres high) and south 
(20 m) ends, with a lower flat area between them. 
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Sydney 


An early garden 


Garden Island was the site of one of the first 
gardens planted by the First Fleet in 1788 and 
provided onions and corn for the crew of HMS 
Sirius. The area chosen for the garden was the 
flat land between the island’s northern and 
southern hills. 


For nearly 20 years it was the site for ships’ 
gardens, supplying a series of Royal Navy ships. 
The lack of a permanent water supply was always 
a limiting factor in the success of the gardens. 
The northern end of the island had a battery 
established in 1796 to protect Sydney from 
potential attack by French warships. Governor 
Macquarie in 1806 brought Garden Island into 
his Domain and the island was used as a place for 
raising of chickens for the Governor’s table. 


Alexander Harris, a visitor to Sydney in the 1840s, 
described Pinchgut Island and neighbouring 
Garden Island to the southeast as ‘two small scrub 
clad piles of hoary stones, each standing solitary 
amidst the whistling winds of the Stream’. 


Uncertain water 


Throughout the early and mid-1800s Garden 
Island became a popular picnic site for 
Sydney-siders. The lack of water and facilities 
limited its appeal, with everything having to be. 
brought with the picnickers. 


With the decision in 1865 to create a naval base 
for Royal Navy ships on the Australian Station 
(the Australian region’s seat of command for the 
British Navy), the island was taken back from the 
control of NSW and ship’s boat repair facilities 
were constructed. 


The lack of a permanent water supply to the 
island remained an issue, with water supply 
coming from rainwater capture and delivery 

by barge. However there was sufficient water 
for a lawn tennis court to be laid down in 1880 
in part of the area originally used by the ship’s 
garden. The sport of tennis was first introduced 
to Australia around 1875 and Royal Navy and 
Marine officers were keen exponents. 


Occupation 


The major transformation of Garden Island 
followed the levelling of the southern hill and 
included the erection of barracks for Royal 
Marines and sailors. Cottages built in 1885 for the 
supervisors of the construction were then turned 
over for use by naval staff. With the construction 
of the new barracks on the site of the original 
tennis court, a new tennis court was constructed 
on the northern hill 


The tennis courts were built next to a rock carving 
with the initials of a survey party and the date 1788. 
Until the building of this new tennis court in 1885 
the Hill was representative of the native vegetation 
on what were the sandstone outcrops. 


The water supply problem for the island was 
solved in 1889 when NSW Harbours and Rivers 
Department laid a water main under the harbour 
from Potts Point to the southern end of the island. 
Water was then reticulated around the island 
through a 15 inch main. 


Additional works on the Hill for pathways 
and levelling in the late 1880s discovered the 
two cannons that had been installed in 1796 
and abandoned. A 6 pounder and 4 pounder, 
reportedly from HMS Sirius, were refurbished 


A. Garden Island, 1919. 
B_ Early 1800s watercolour of Garden Island. 
C Garden Island in 1870. 

D Garden Island's figureheads, 1930s. 
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Left Rock carving 
showing initials and 
the date of 1788. 


Right Aerial view of 


10 


Garden Island, 
ca 1990s. 


and placed on their appropriate gun carriages and 
reinstalled looking towards Fort Denison. 


By 1896 the Hill not only had paths leading to 
the tennis court from the residences but a ‘rustic 
summer house’ adjacent to the flagstaff on the 
peak of the Hill. Paths also led to the harbour 
swimming pool at the north end of the island. 


Royal visit plantings 

On g May rgor the Duke of Cornwall opened the 
first Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
in Melbourne. Later that month he travelled with 
the Duchess of Cornwall to Sydney. On 30 May 
rgoi in Sydney Harbour he undertook a formal 
inspection of ships of the Australia Station as well 
as the naval depot on Garden Island. The Duke 
and Governor-General Lord Hopetoun (Australia’s 
inaugural Governor-General) travelled from 
Admiralty House at Kirribilli by steam launch, 
and inspected a guard of honour in front of the 
Garden Island barracks. 


To mark the occasion of their visit the Duke of 
Cornwall and the Governor-General (on behalf of 
the Duchess of Cornwall) ceremonially planted 
trees at a site on the western side of Garden 
Island’s Hill. Joseph Maiden (who was Director 
of the Botanic Gardens 1896—1924) had selected 
two trees for their longevity, and supervised the 
planting. The Duke of Cornwall planted a Port 
Jackson fig (Ficus rubiginosa) and Lord Hopetoun 
a hoop pine (Araucaria cunninghamii). These are 
amongst the 15 trees on Garden Island identified 
on the City of Sydney Register of Significant Trees. 


The royal visit of the Duke of Cornwall to 
Garden Island would have initiated a tidying up 
and defining of the paths leading to the site of 
the tree planting adjacent to the tennis court. 
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White painted rocks were no doubt the order of 
the day. Photographs taken in about 1910 show a 
path on the eastern side of the Hill leading from 
the residences towards the swimming pool. 


Interesting objects 


The inclusion of ‘interesting objects’ in the naval 
garden appears to become part of the tradition. 
One example is the slit drum from the Solomon 
Island collected on Mallo Kollo [Malakula] by 
Commander AHCC Home RN of HMS Pegasus 
1910 and installed in the garden. The drum was 
collected during punitive raids by Royal Navy 
bluejackets following attacks on missionaries. 


With the changeover from the Royal Navy to the 
Royal Australian Navy in 1913, Garden Island 
came under new management. The six residences 
housed naval officers and civilians essential for 
the running of the naval base including general 
manager, master attendant and chief stores officer. 


In September 1914 the Royal Australian Navy 
took control of Rabaul from the Germans. A 
trophy of that attack was a chain fence, which 
was brought back to Garden Island and erected 
in the garden. In the 1920s the island’s general 
manager erected a naval gun from the German 
cruiser SMS Emden and two ship’s figureheads 
as embellishments to the gardens. White painted 
rocks and boiler bricks were in evidence. 


On 15 April 1936 Governor-General Lord Gowrie 
inspected the Garden Island naval depot and 
HMAS Moresby and Penguin (ex Platypus), the 
depot ship. To mark the occasion (commemorated 
by a brass plaque) he planted an outeniqua 
yellowwood (Afrocarpus falcatus), a southern 
African conifer, on the Hill. 


In 1941 underground tunnels were excavated 
with a fan shaft sited adjacent to the tennis court 
pavilion. The excavation was for the emergency 
diesel electricity generator. By 1943 the Emden’s 
gun had gone but the figureheads remained. 
The use of pipe and wire fencing were utilitarian 
features of the garden. 


Over the next 40 years there were more additions 
and variations to the stonewalls and garden beds, 
including (in 1985) an expansive stone platform 
looking out to Fort Denison and the harbour. 
This provided a convenient place for photographs 
with visiting dignitaries as well as the annual 
apprentices’ photograph. Wooden objects felt the 
passage of time, with the gun carriages needing 
to be replaced while the slit drum was reduced in 
height through repairs. 


The most striking change in the last 20 years is 
the growth of many self-seeded trees including 
outeniqua yellowwood, and the reduction in 

the direct views of the harbour from the Hill. 
However the newly installed walkway to the 
top of the old signal station now provides 

the best 360 degree view of Sydney and the 
harbour. The recent addition of a new individual 
memorial garden underlines the strong continuing 
connection many in the Royal Australian Navy 
still have with the garden on the Hill. 


Volunteer guides from the Naval Historical 
Society of Australia run a heritage walking tour 
of the Hill on one Sunday each month. Some 
guides are ex-Navy, others — such as Colin — 
have worked or lived on the island for many 
years. As well as learning about the island’s. 
fascinating history, there is one of the best 
860 degree views of Sydney Harbour from the 
top of the signal station. 


Arrival is by ferry. The 1% hour tour includes 
stairs and has limited disability facilities. 
Families with children are welcome 

(cost $25 pp for over 12 year olds). 


For further information or to book a tour, 
see www.navyhistory.org.au. Tours are 
limited to 30 people. 


Colin Randall is a volunteer researcher with the Naval Historical Society of Australia and a tour guide for its heritage 


tours of the Hill. He lived in Residence ‘C’ on Garden Island while attending high school and university, and has 
an intimate knowledge of the Naval Garden, which was essentially his playground and backyard from 1961 
until 1970. His father was ex Royal Navy, ex Royal Australian Navy and worked for the Department of the 
Navy in planning ship refits. Colin's grandfather was on the Australia Station on HMS Pegasus and HMS 


Powerful based at Garden Island from 1908 until 1910. 
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Upper left 
The 1985 stonework 
and terracing. 


Upper right 
Slit drum in the 
Garden Island 
gardens in 2019. 


Left Watercolour of 
Garden Island (lower) 
and Pinchgut Island 

in Sydney Harbour, 
ca 1818, by Edward 
Charles Close 
(formerly attributed 
to Sophia Campbell). 
National Library of 
Australia an4563834-s3-v 
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Tim Gatehouse 


_Is Umina an Edna Walling garden? 


Umina's pergola 
showing the pillars 
which are simply 
concrete pipes, the 
flanged tops being 
the capitals. 


photo Tim Gatehouse 
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The July 2018 issue of Australian Garden 
History (vol 30 no 1) included a report on 
the society’s role in restoring the wisteria 
pergolas at Umina, the Melbourne home 
of the Country Women’s Association in 
Lansell Road, Toorak. The design of the 
terraced garden and pergolas has long been 
attributed to Edna Walling (1895-1973), 
but to date no conclusive evidence of her 
involvement in the design of either has 
been found. 


Early history 


Umina was built on part of the 148 acre Toorak 
estate of merchant James Jackson, on which he 
built Toorak House in 1849. Between 1853 and 
1872 it was the residence of the governors of 
Victoria. In 1874 it was sold to Bendigo mining 
magnate George Lansell, who subdivided it into 
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137 allotments accessed by Lansell, St. Georges 
and Orrong Roads. 


Marketed as the Governor’s Park estate and 
intended for wealthy purchasers, the subdivision 
attracted pastoralists, merchants and members 
of the professions. John Alexander MacPherson, 
premier of Victoria in 1869—1870, built Umina on 
two blocks on the western side of Lansell Road 
in 1875. The architects were Smith and Johnson, 
designers of Melbourne’s General Post Office. 
The large block immediately south of Umina on 
the corner of Lansell and Toorak Roads became 
the site of Repton, owned by Agent-General for 
Victoria in London, Robert Murray Smith. 


After MacPherson retired to England in 1880, 
Umina passed through several hands until in 1902 
it was purchased by a solicitor, Norman Bayles 
(1865—1946), whose son Ian inherited Umina 

on Norman’s death in 1946, and sold it to the 
Country Women’s Association (CWA) in 1948. 


} 
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The spacious Italianate villa was built on a raised 
terrace at the centre of the double block. Located 
towards the rear of the site, it overlooked the 
garden and lawns sloping down to Lansell 

Road. The 1895 and 1905 MMBW maps show 
the main features as being the semicircular 
driveway with a bow before the front steps and 
twin entrances from Lansell Road. The stable 
and coach-house were located to the north of 

the house abutting the rear boundary. A tennis 
court, octagonal pavilion and fernery were sited 
near the southwestern boundary. The central 
feature of the lawn to the north of the house was 
a large fountain in a basin. The designer of this 
section of the garden has not been identified, but 
may have been the firm of Taylor and Sangster. 
They had a nursery in Toorak and designed the 
gardens of many houses in the area. Amongst 
them was Como, where the ballroom wing added 
in 1874 was, like Umina, designed by Smith and 
Johnson. Umina may have been another house 
on which the architects and garden designers 
worked in conjunction. 


The terraced garden 


Many alterations and additions were made to the 
house and grounds after Norman and Marion 
Bayles purchased Umina, the most significant 
being the construction of the terraced garden on 


“Kinross =. 


the south side of the house. For many years its 
design has been attributed to Edna Walling, but 
to date without any documentary evidence. This 
may be due to the destruction of her papers in a 
house fire in 1936. 


The attribution of the terraced garden to Edna 
Walling is based on the similarities of its features 
to those of other gardens she is known to have 
designed. The stone retaining walls of the terraces 
and the connecting flights of steps, the pools 

and fountains, the wisteria-clad pergola and wild 
garden (later replaced by the CWA car-park) are 
all Walling hallmarks. 


There are however other possible designers, 
especially when the likely date of construction is 
considered. The terraced garden was built on what 
had been the rear portion of Repton, the property 
owned by Robert Murray Smith which bordered 
Umina to the south on the corner of Lansell and 
Toorak Roads. After his death in 1921, Repton 
was sold and subdivided into two lots. The section 
facing Toorak Road on which the house stood 

was purchased by Queensland grazier Alexander 
Howatson, who according to newspaper reports 
was in occupation by 1923. (In 1936 Repton and 
its remaining land was seld by the Howatsons, the 
house was demolished and the land subdivided 
into four lots, one facing Lansell Road on which 
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1905 MMBW 

plan of the Umina 
property (centre, 
with its semicircular 
driveway), also 
showing Repton. 
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Top Umina from 
the terraced garden, 
possibly taken in 


the 1960s. 


CWA archives 


Bottom Umina with 


its 1870s garden. 


The plan of this 

part of the garden is 
basically the same as it 
was at the time of the 


1905 MMBW plan. 


photo Tim Gatehouse 
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Deauville Flats were built, and three facing 


Toorak Road.) 


Norman Bayles bought the rear portion of Repton, 
on which the tennis court and outbuildings were 
located, in April 1922. The terraced garden would 
have been constructed between then and April 
1927, when it must have been sufficiently well 
established to be the venue for entertaining on a 
grand scale. On 30 April 1927 the Australasian 


“ newspaper reported on a dance given by Mrs 


Bayles, attended by the officers of HMS Renown, 
the battleship on which the Duke and Duchess 

of York sailed on their Australian tour. The article 
refers to a temporary ballroom built on the tennis 
court (now the site of the Lady Mitchell wing) 
where ‘at the far end against the old stone wall of 
the garden a fountain ran into a triple stone basin 
in which each rim was a garden bed’. These are still 
prominent features of the garden. 
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Possible designers 


If, as seems likely, the terraced garden was 
designed in the early 1920s, Edna Walling’s 
career would have been in its infancy, her first 
garden having been designed in 1920. She 

may well have had the skill to design Umina’s 
terraces, but would the Bayleses have been 
prepared to engage her? Norman Bayles was a 
middle-aged solicitor and conservative Member 
of Parliament, who with his second wife Roma 
led a well publicised social life. Garden design 
at that time was regarded as the province of 
architects, not gardeners. Given the gender 
prejudices of the period, for a substantial 
project like this, requiring engineering as well as 
horticultural skills, it is likely that they would 
have preferred an established architect of proven 
abilities to an inexperienced young woman. 


There are several possibilities, one being Walter 
Butler (1864—1949). A newspaper report 

of a party at Umina in 1903 refers to recent 
alterations to the house in the Old English (or 
Arts and Crafts) style. The architect’s name 

is not mentioned, but some features of the 
alterations closely resemble those in the new 
wing at Bishopscourt, designed by Walter Butler 
in that year. Butler was also a garden designer, 
believing, like most architects of the period, 
that this was the job of an architect, not a 
horticulturalist. Although by the 1920s he was 
withdrawing from practice due to depression 
caused by the death of his only son in World 
War 1, he still worked for established clients. 


Rodney Alsop, like Butler, was an architect 

who had an extensive landscape practice, 

with a similar clientele to Butler of wealthy 
Melbourne families and graziers. The gardens of 
both architects incorporated terraces, extensive 
stonework and ponds. 


A likely contender as designer of the terraced 
garden is Harold Desbrowe Annear (1865— 
1933), albeit without any documentary 
evidence. He was the same age as Norman 
Bayles, and by the early 1920s had a well 
established practice which, like Butler’s, 
included garden design. His clients were largely 
from pastoral, business and industrialist families, 
who would have moved in the same circles 

as Norman Bayles, to whom many of these 
gardens would have been familiar. The gardens 
designed by Desbrowe Annear after the war 
became more formal and architectural than 

his earlier work. Descriptions of the garden of 


of the house Desbrowe Annear designed for 
MH Baillieu in Orrong Road Toorak in 1926, 
with stone retaining walls and wide terraced 
lawns connected by stone steps, could almost 

be a description of Umina. The stone walls and 
wall fountain of Cranlana, which he designed for 
Sidney Myer in 1931, also bear a strong likeness 
to similar features at Umina. 


The location of the white oak tree (Quercus 
alba) in the centre of the lawn also points to a 
designer other than Edna Walling. It was not in 
her style to place a tree in this position, and in 
any case, it is most likely that it pre-dates her 
gardening career. The fact that the trunk rises 
out of the ground like a column without any 
spreading of the roots at the base, suggests that 
the lower trunk was buried when the terrace was 
constructed. Its great size can be attributed to it 
being a remnant of the garden of Repton, which 
was built in the r88os. It may have been planted 
to provide shade to Repton’s tennis court which 
would have been to its west. It would appear 
that the terraced garden was designed around 
the oak which was retained as its centrepiece, 
rather than the tree being just one element of a 
new garden. 


Of course, more than one designer may 

have worked on Umina. Walling, Butler and 
Desbrowe Annear all shared clients. Walling 
designed the garden at Mawarra in the 
Dandenong Ranges although the house was 
designed by Butler. She altered the garden 
Butler designed at Warrawee in Toorak, as she 
did the garden designed by Desbrowe Annear 
at Allanvale homestead at Great Western. This 
may account for the twin wisteria-clad pergolas 
at Umina, such important elements of the 
garden, having a strong similarity to her work. 
With her trademark simplicity, the columns 
are concrete drainage pipes, the flanged ends 
serving as capitals to support the wooden cross 
beams. That they were built at a later date 
than the terraces is suggested by reports in the 
Age and Argus newspapers in November 1941 
of a garden party given by Lady Isaacs, who 
was then renting Umina from Norman Bayles. 
Reference is made to guests strolling on the 
‘sweeping lawns and terraces’ and under the 
large oak tree, but neither report mentions the 
pergolas, which would have been prominent 
features if they had existed at that date. The 
fact that neither report did so suggests that they 
were added later, and given the simplicity of 
their design, in all likelihood by Edna Walling. 


An inconclusive verdict 


Attempts to identify a particular designer of the 
Umina garden may prove to be futile, and in any 
case more than one may have been responsible. 
From the early 1goos until World War 2, these 
designers and many others less well known 
contributed to the adaptation of the English Arts 
and Crafts garden principles to an Australian 
idiom. The Umina garden should be appreciated 
as a splendid example of their achievement. 
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Top Base of the 
white oak, Umina. 


Bottom Close-up of 
the base of the white 
oak, Umina. 


photos Sandra Pullman 
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Queenscliff Botanic Gardens — 


born in hope, died of neglect 


Site of the former 
Queenscliff Botanic 
Gardens in autumn 

2019, showing 
campers, caravans 
and remnant 
plantings. 
Queenscliffe Historical 
Museum collection 
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Visitors entering the historic seaside town 
of Queenscliff on the Bellarine Peninsula 
in Victoria can still glimpse majestic trees 
which are remnant plantings from the now 
forgotten Queenscliff Botanic Gardens. 
Sport, camping and eventually caravans, 
together with changing community 
attitudes and neglect at management level 
by successive councils in the Borough 

of Queenscliffe, would seem to be the 
principal causes for the gradual demise of 
the popular and prominent public space. 


As Government Botanist for Victoria and Director 
of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens, Ferdinand 
von Mueller had considerable input into the 
development of the gardens, making periodic 
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visits to Queenscliff (spelt ‘Queenscliffe’ when 
referring to the borough and organisations). 

He offered advice and supplied plants, liaising 
with Daniel Bunce, curator of the neighbouring 
Geelong Botanic Gardens and to a lesser extent, 
William Guilfoyle, who succeeded von Mueller as 
director of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. 


Permanency or not? 


Not even an official declaration by the Melbourne 
Office of the Surveyor General on 12 October 
1882, confirming the area ‘permanently reserved’ 
as ‘Public Gardens and for recreation purposes’ 
could ensure their future. 


Fast forward to 1982. An urban conservation 
study identified the Queenscliff Botanic Gardens 
as a historic precinct (ASQ) ‘to which further 
special attention should be paid and specific 


planning controls should apply’. Despite this, 

no action was taken. Recommendations such as 
‘prepare a landscape restoration plan to restore 
original planting and layout’ were never actioned. 


History shows that this is not uncommon. 

Public gardens were often victims of competing 
interests. In Victoria during the 1800s there were 
over 40 public botanic gardens. Queenscliff was 
one of these, with a total area of approximately 

3.6 hectares (9 acres) divided into two distinct 
sections. Section 8 was left in its ‘natural woodland 
state’ and Section 9 was ‘planted over’ according to 


local records and newspaper articles. [Author’s note: 


No images of section 9 have been found.] 


Plant species recommended by von Mueller — 


for Queenscliff Botanic Gardens 
blue gum Eucalyptus globulus 


e sugar gum E. cladocalyx 
e pines Pinus halepensis, P. pinaster, P. pinea 


® cypress Cupressus macrocarpa, which can 
be seen in surrounding parks, private and 
church gardens, as well as the Queenscliff 
avenue of honour 


® arange of grasses such as sea lyme 
grass (Elymus arenarius), buffalo grass 
(Stenotaphrum secundatum), couch grass 
(Cynodon dactylon), creeping bent grass 
(Stolonifera and Agrostis alba var. alba) 


e poplars, willows, coastal tea tree, tamarix, 
hottentot fig (pigface), buddleya, furze or 
common gorse, golden wattle (Acacia 
pycnantha), Melaleuca parviflora, white 
hawthorn (Crataegus) and Moreton Bay fig 
(Ficus macrophylla) 


Plants were chosen to complement indigenous 
species such as coastal tea tree (Leptospermum 
laevigatum) and sheoak (Allocasuarina). 

Von Mueller continually stressed that plants had to 
consolidate the coastal dunes and stop sand from 
drifting into the town. 


Descriptions of the Gardens 


Early descriptions from locals such as Charles 
Dod lovingly described sweet honeysuckle 
(Banksia integrifolia) and native clematis (Clematis 
microphylla) ‘laden with its burden of star-shaped 
sweet-smelling blossom’ (Queenscliff early days, 
limited edition, republished McHardys, 1979). 


The Queenscliff Sentinel (7 June 1890) described a 


winter promenade concert as ‘an unqualified success’. 


The walks were all lit up with coloured lights, the 
Chinese lamps were suspended from every tree and 
the effect was very pretty. The Maze was also lighted 
in a similar manner. 


The maze had been modelled on the popular 17th 
century Hampton Court maze consisting of hedges 
of white hawthorn. It was eventually pulled out. 


Fireworks, concerts and even rifle matches with 
firing parties ‘stationed behind the Botanical 
Gardens which were then just a thick forest of 
wattles and gums’ were popular events for visitors 
arriving by paddle-steamer, coach, train and 


- eventually car. 


The ‘trim walks or rambles on grassy swards’ were 
much enjoyed. 
The invalid was able to repose in luxurious ease on 
shady seats provided by the Council. Visitors were 
amply repaid therein of a morning or evening, . 
sheltered by the cool breeze blowing in direct from 
Lonsdale Bay close by. 


1867/77 booklet Queenscliff! How to see it 
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Left Early undated 
postcard showing 
Queenscliff Botanic 
Gardens behind the 
fence. 

Queenscliff Historical 
Museum collection 


Right Government 
Botanist Ferdinand von 
Mueller, gelatin silver 
photographic print. 
State Library of Victoria, 
photographer unknown 
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Top Clubroom with 
Queenscliff Botanic 
Gardens in the 


background. 


Queenscliff Historical 
Museum collection 


Below 
Queenscliff Historical 
Museum collection 
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Some reactions to von Mueller’s 
suggestions 


Anthony Trollope, who visited the Queenscliff 
Botanic Gardens, admired its maze, but he may 
have been referring to the Queenscliff Botanic 
Gardens when he wrote: “The Baron has sacrificed 
beauty to science and the charm of flowers to 

the production of scarce shrubs, till the higher 
authorities have interfered’. 


Some plantings were controversial and cross 
nurserymen wanting legislation to control the 
spread of capeweed recommended by von Mueller 
may have predicted future problems. 


Not all reactions were negative. The Argus 

(25 April 1893) noted: 
Why is Baron von Mueller not consulted? | can testify 
to unqualified success. Where formerly was a mass of 
drifting sand, is now a thick carpet of herbage. 


Daniel Bunce agreed with von Mueller, believing 
that foreign plants fared better in the colony if 
raised from seed and would become ‘acclimatised 
from birth ... in many ways would become more 
indigenous than exotic in their habits’ (Leader 


4 January 1873). 
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20th century changes 


Buildings for popular sports such as cricket, tennis, 
bowls and croquet, with their accompanying ovals 
and courts, slowly began to appear. At one stage a 
cycle track and grandstand were built, and during the 
Great War period, the area became a military camp 
site. Sporting clubs and committees of management 
were overseeing this rapid growth. The Gardens were 
starting to lose prominence and diminish in size. 


In 1939 the area was renamed Victoria Park and clear 
boundaries were allocated to sports. This emphasis 
was confirmed in the Victorian Government Gazette 
no. 206, 9 September 1931, where the ‘Regulations 
for the Care, Protection and Management of a 
Reserve for the Recreation of the People in the Town 
of Queenscliff’ made no reference to botanic gardens. 
In the same decade a different focus permitting 
camping would eventually lead to the creation of a 
caravan park in the 1960s. 


21st century changes 


Since that time, further reports and lack of action 
have added to concerns prompting the Queenscliffe 
Historical Museum and Queenscliffe Community 
Association to make a written submission to 
Heritage Victoria (September 2017). In this, they 
sought ‘that Victoria Park formerly known as 
Queenscliff Botanic Gardens be included in the 
Victorian Heritage Register’. Sadly, the loss of 
intactness and integrity, combined with neglect, 
have been too great to achieve heritage significance. 


However, in Queenscliff: the Botanic Gardens 
story (2019) I suggest various strategies for 
reinstatement or partial restoration so that the 
legacy of von Mueller in particular, combined with 
the inspiration of others, can be kept alive. 


It is my strong belief that prime land reserved and 
allocated for a public garden should be maintained, 
particularly when that space has the imprint of 
eminent botanists. Achieving a balance between sport 
and other gentler recreation should be possible. 


The Queenscliff Botanic Gardens were an asset 
and undoubtedly contributed to the uniqueness of 
Queenscliff. 


Diana Sawyer has been a guide at the Geelong Botanic _ 
Gardens, and is research and publications convener at 

_ the Queenscliffe Historical Museum. Her publications 
include Queenscliff: the Botanic Gardens story (2019), its 
companion volume Queenscliff: the harbour 
story, and The long-forgotten Queenscliff 

_ Botanic Gardens and the link with the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens (Jubaea 
[Friends of Geelong Botanic Gardens 
newsletter] 15(2), 2015.] 


Charles Bogue Luffman and the Burnley 
School of Horticulture — an update 


Anyone who has had to deal with 
Mr. Luffman in business would soon 
recognise that he is one of the most 
difficult officers to work with who has 
ever been in the department. 


Age [Melb] 5 Feb 1908 


And on the flip side: 


But as a companion he was one of the 
most delightful men, with a ... whimsical 
fancy, and a faculty of mimicry that would 
set a table in a roar. He had by heart 

a large number of those small Spanish 
poems consisting of six or eight rhymed 
lines, which express an emotion, a 
proverbial thought, or a flush of wit, and 
it was always a pleasure to hear. Luffman’s 
soft voice purring the lisps and vowels 
sounds of Spanish caressing the syllables, 
it seemed, as they slowly fell from his lips. 


E Scott in Argus [Melb] 12 Dec 1931 


In 2003 I wrote a three-part series for 
Australian Garden History on Charles: Bogue 
Luffman (1862—1920) who was the first 
principal of the Burnley School of Horticulture 
from 1897 until 1908, when he resigned. 
Unfortunately, Luffman saw fit (quite possibly 
in a fit of indignation) to burn his papers, 
resulting in a large gap in the knowledge of his 
early days at Burnley. But since then, thanks to 
the digitised newspaper project of the National 
Library of Australia, Trove, newspapers are 
giving up their secrets of the past ... and we are 
now learning more about Luffman. 


After publication of the series, Luffman’s great- 
nephew Anthony (Tony) Luffman contacted 

me and in 2006 visited Australia to retrace his 
great-uncle’s footsteps. Tony had known nothing 
of his mystery relative until he discovered 
Charles’s papers in his [Tony’s] great-aunt’s attic 
in England. In the process of investigating him, 
Tony solved one of mysteries that I had not 
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Charles Bogue 
Luffman (second 
from left, front row) 
with other members 
of the Wallaby Club, 
including Henry 
Higgins (second from 
right, front row). 


Reproduced with the 

permission of Burnley 
Archives, University of 
Melbourne. 


photographer unknown 
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Members of Burnley 
Garden's School of 
Horticulture; Luffman 
is in the second row, 
in a light coloured 

suit. From the Leader 
Sat 26 December |903. 
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been able to. Luffman’s first book A vagabond in 
Spain (1895) had an obscure reference to a bullock 
puncher, which is Australian slang for bullock 
driver. This alerted Melbourne-based landscape 
architect John Patrick, who also has an interest 

in Luffman, to think he had previously visited 
Australia before he came to Melbourne in 1895. 
In 2011, Tony discovered in the shipping records 
that a C Luffman had arrived in London from 
Melbourne on the ship Oruba on 6 July 1892. Was 
this CB Luffman? His passport, issued in Spain in 
1893, suggests he had travelled to New Zealand, 
Victoria and South Australia, so it is highly likely 
it was. It is not known when he returned to 
England but by December 1894, he was on his 
way again to Australia, arriving in January 1895. 


A controversial figure 


Controversy followed Luffman. While it may not 
always have been his fault, I suspect he loved 
being the centre of attention and deliberately 
stirred up the issues. During Luffman’s time 
as director at Burnley, the Burnley School of 
Horticulture also had an advisory board made 
up of well-known nurserymen and orchardists 
including James Lang, Henry Boyce, Charles 
Draper, Joseph Harris and William Anderson, 
who were members of the Royal Victorian 
Horticultural Society. 


There is nothing newspapers like more 

than reporting on a petty feud. Melbourne 
metropolitan newspapers like the Argus, the 

Age and even small country papers like the 
Mildura Cultivator reported a fracas between 
Luffman and the Horticultural Board of Advice 
lasting at least four years. The board resented 
Luffman’s interference in management of 

the Burnley gardens and wanted him sacked. 
Luffman retaliated by ignoring them. This small 
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and relatively unimportant feud even rated a 
mention in the 1goo Victorian Royal Commission, 
Fourth Progress Report, Technical Education, 
Agricultural Education in Victoria which included 
horticulture. The report complimented Luffman 
on the work he was doing at Burnley and 
recommended the board be abolished. 


The feud 


Through my research on Ina Higgins, I have 
inadvertently discovered some of the real truths 
about what happened during Luffman’s time at 
Burnley. Until quite recently it was thought the 
feud between Luffman and the Horticultural 
Board of Advice was about how Luffman 
managed the site, his pruning methods of the fruit 
tree which the Board kept complaining about, 
and the issue of women students. But these issues 
were all red herrings. The real issue was revealed 
in an article in the Leader of 22 April 1899. Buried 
deep in the text was the real reason: 


Any effort [that] has been made to improve the 
grounds tends to strengthen the idea that the 
members would prefer to see the place a receiving 
ground for all sorts and conditions of nursery stock, 
while its value as a training institution is regarded 
with the utmost indifference. 


The Board had lost control of the site when the 
1891 Depression saw the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Victoria return the land of Burnley 
Gardens back to the Colonial Government of 
Victoria. The Board did not want any students 
female or male because this interrupted their 
supply of free propagation stock, which their 
nurseries could in turn sell for profit. 


But just to make the women student issue a little 
more complicated there was still one more part 
of the issue to untangle: The Burnley Poem. 
This poem in the Burnley Archives is undated 
and written by an unknown person under a 
pseudonym of ‘Argus’ in a Miltonic rhyme with 
obscure language (see Australian Garden History 
14(6) May 2003 for the entire poem). The poem 
has been wrongly interpreted as being about the 
troublesome women students rather than the 
Board. As the above quote shows, the issue of the 
women was a smoke screen used to hide anger 
and dissatisfaction that members of the RVHS 
could no longer use the plants in the gardens as a 
free source of propagation material. 


I also did not understand why the Board 
complained about Luffman’s pruning methods, 
until an article in the Age of 4 February 1908 
revealed that Luffman used a pruning method 
called the ‘open rod’ which I had never heard of. 


It involves pre-pruning, fruit cane pruning, 
leaving stubs with 3 to 7 eyes on each and 
bending and tying them down as they grow. 
It seems that the ‘expert nurserymen and 
orchardists’ of the Board did not know of 
this method and thought Luffman’s pruning 
technique ‘was slovenly’. 


Another tangle Luffman created for himself 

in September 1900 was being brought up on 
unlawful assault charges. Vegetable pathologist 
Daniel McAlpine was delivering a lecture at 
Burnley over a locked desk when Luffman 
ejected McAlpine from the room in an 
undignified manner. The Bench ruled that 
there seemed to be bad feelings on both sides. 
Adelaide’s Evening Journal (15 Oct 1900) noted 
that technical assault was accorded to Luffman 
and he was fined ro shillings, but each party had 
to pay their own costs. 


The final drama was Luffman’s resignation. After 
reading the Evening Journal article, I concluded 
that he had engineered his own demise. While it 
may be true that consecutive state governments 
never recognised the value of Burnley and it had 
been starved of funds by various Ministers of 
Agriculture, in the 1908 press Luffman makes out 
that the Minister for Agriculture Mr Swinburn 
was the brute, and poor beleaguered Charles 

the victim. Letters to the press swung back and 
forth from Luffman to Minister of Agriculture 
Mr Swinburn. Luffman said that Swinburn’s 
‘continual pin pricking to which he had been 
subjected had got upon his nerves’ (Bendigo 
Independent 21 Jan 1908). Swinburn replied 

that he had always tried to support Luffman but 
expressed ‘a general feeling of relief at [Luffman’s] 
leaving’ the department (Age 5 Feb 1908). 


Luffman was a highly regarded horticultural 
figure in Melbourne, being invited to the official 
opening of Federal Parliament in Melbourne in 
rgor and a member of the exclusive men’s only 
walking club, the Wallaby Club, a club with 
distinguished members such as Henry Bourne 
Higgins and Alfred Deakin. But I have come to 
the conclusion that Luffman’s volatile character 
and his wander-lust prevented him from 
achieving his full potential. 


Held in esteem 


At the close of the 1907 school year, more than 
700 people attended a farewell for Luftman, 
which shows how popular as an educator he 
was. Luffman made a substantial contribution 
to the dried fruit industry, and set a very high 


standard of horticultural education in Victoria 
which continued for many decades. He also 
made a significant contribution to the discussion 
of the development of Canberra in his paper 
‘The agricultural, horticultural, and sylvan features 
of a Federal Capital’, presented at the 1901 
Congress of Engineers, Architects, Surveyors. 

In terms of amenity and food production 
horticulture, Luffman’s knowledge, methods and 
ideas were ahead of his time and are still relevant 
today. Luffman’s philosophies deserve to be 
rediscovered by this and the next generation of 
horticulturists and landscape architects. 


Sandra Pullman has recently completed 
a Master of Architecture (Research) at 
Deakin University on Ina Higgins, an 
early 20th century Burnley Horticultural 
College graduate. 
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Left The main 
building, Burnley 
campus (formerly 

the Burnley School 

of Horticulture), 
University of 
Melbourne, 2019. 
Right Looking 
towards the duck pond 
(hidden by the willows 
on the left). Burnley 
campus (formerly 

the Burnley School 

of Horticulture), 
University of 
Melbourne, 2019. 

The pond was built 
by Luffman. On the 
right is a deciduous 
swamp cypress, 
Taxodium distichum; 
ahead of the viewer is 
Malus ioensis ‘Plena’. 


photos Sandra Pullman 


Amazing trees 


Looking up into the 
majestic canopy of 
redwoods, Otway 
Ranges 2019. 


photo Andrea Gaynor 
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Redwoods are amazing trees. Not only 
because they’re the tallest trees on earth; 
they’re also the fastest-growing and widest, 
and their timber is resistant to fire, termites, 
mould and rot. Redwoods are also plants 
for the future. Each one takes out more 
carbon dioxide from the atmosphere than 
any other plant on earth. 


There are three main types of redwood: coast 
redwood, Sequoia sempervirens; giant redwood, 
Sequoiadendron giganteum; and dawn redwood, 
Metasequoia glyptostroboides. The tallest of the 
redwoods, and any other tree on earth, is the coast 
redwood. It’s a majestic tree, soaring above all else 
in the coastal fog-belt zones of North America, 
mostly California. These are the trees of the 
Otway Ranges, which I’ll return to later on. 


Giant redwoods are the largest trees on earth by 
volume. The largest, the General Sherman tree, is 
7.7 metres wide. These trees have very different 
shaped leaves from the other redwoods, coming 
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off a central stem in all directions. The giant 
sequoia is the sole living representative of the 
genus Sequoiadendron. The dawn redwood is the 
only living species of the genus Metasequoia. It is 
a fast-growing tree, growing up to 1.524 metres 

a year. It is a deciduous tree, which is rather 
unusual for a conifer, and has delicate cones that 
are only 2 centimetres wide. There used to be 
more Metasequoias but the other species died out 
millions of years ago. 


When researching redwoods, I found the curious 
story of the ghost redwoods. In the forests in 
which they naturally grow, there are around 400 
small coast redwoods that are pure white, devoid 
of any colour. The reason for this is that the other 
redwoods in the forest give any poison metals, 
such as nickel, cadmium, and copper, to the ghost 
redwoods, which act as a dumping ground for the 
noxious metals. In return, the ghost redwoods 
get given the sugar they need to survive, thus 
obviating the need to produce chlorophyll (the 
stuff that makes trees green) for photosynthesis; 
as a result the trees are colourless. — 


The Australian story 


In 2019 our family drove from Perth to Canberra, 
where we lived for a few months. Towards the end 
of our road trip across Australia we went to visit 
some coast redwoods. In the Great Otway National 
Park (well named — it really is great!) there is 

a small experimental plantation of redwoods. 

The government wanted to see if they would 
make good plantation trees. They were planted by 
Victorian foresters in 1938 on abandoned farmland. 
On the way there we went along a road that was 
very curvy, zig-zaggy and steep and that had 
countless hairpin bends. After a lot of driving on 
that road we turned off into another road hardly 
more than one lane wide, that was teetering on the 
edge of a steep hillside that a car could easily roll 
over and over and over, all the way to the bottom. 
Then we encountered a sign that said ‘Caution — 
logging trucks use this road’ and it was true! 


At the end of that road we finally reached our 
destination, the Otway redwoods. When we got 
there Mum said ‘Well, there’s pines over there — 
but those aren’t pines!’ The forest itself was rather 
amazing in that it was very dark inside. Between 
the redwood trunks that shoot up to unbelievably 
thick canopy and the edge of the forest, a very 
peculiar thing happens to the trees. They start 
sprouting branches off to the side that are exposed 
to the sunlight, making the forest somewhat like a 
spiky-topped rectangular prism. Another interesting 


thing about the forest is its location. It is planted 
on cleared mountain ash (Eucalyptus regnans) 


‘forest, right next to a pine plantation, with a strip 


of remnant mountain ash down the middle. Three 
very tall trees in one place! 


Another interesting place ’ve found redwoods in 
is Canberra. The redwoods that can be seen there 
are almost all giant redwoods, but coast redwoods 
and dawn redwoods can also be discovered. 

The main use for giant and coast redwoods in 
Canberra is as street trees, in the inner south and 
parliamentary zone. Giant and dawn redwoods 
have been planted at the National Arboretum. 
Coast and giant redwoods may be seen on ANU 
campus as part of the Lindsay Pryor walk. 

At Pialligo, next to Canberra airport, there is 

a small plantation of coast and giant redwoods 


planted for Walter Burley Griffin on land currently 


owned by the Australian Defence Force. 


And so ... 


So now that I have told you about the different 
types of redwoods, the redwoods that I’ve seen, 
and the ghost redwoods, would you agree that 
redwoods are truly amazing trees? 


Otto Moir is || years of age. He attends 
Highgate Primary school in Perth. 

His interests include trees, succulents 

and rocks. 
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Left top Eucalyptus 
regnans: ‘Giant 

trees, Cape Otway, 

ca 1880-84’. 

photo NJ Caire, albumen 
silver photographic print, 
State Library of Victoria 


Left bottom Fungi in 
the redwood forest, 
Otway Ranges 

photo Andrea Gaynor 


Right The author with 
his brother Griffith 
Moir at the Canberra 
redwoods in 2019. 


photo Andrea Gaynor 


In the garden of 


Liz Chappell 


Training lady gardeners for 


the colonies 


During the early 20th century, at least 


Salisbury Court, 


photo University of 
New England Archives 
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Uralla. 1/9 private gardening schools were set up 
in England to train middle-class women 
for careers in horticulture at home and in 
the colonies. One of the most significant 
of these was the Arlesey House Country 
and Colonial Training School for Ladies 
in Hertfordshire. 


Lady Frances Balfour, a prominent campaigner 
for women’s rights, was Arlesey’s patron. This 
school, established in 1907, was run by Miss 
Turner, FRHS, former superintendent of the 
Glynne School for Lady Gardeners. ‘Miss Turner 
is an ardent advocate of emigration for girls of 

the upper classes. Not only is she an expert on all 
matters pertaining to the management of a garden 
or farm, but also is a distinguished lecturer on 
horticulture and small holdings’, claimed the 1910 
edition of Every woman’s encyclopaedia. 
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Training the girls 

For a fee of £80 a year, girls were prepared for 
the Royal Horticultural Society and Board of 
Education examinations as well as equipped in 
all facets of housekeeping. This served to prepare 
potential emigrants for colonial life where ‘there 
is no leisured class to set that tone of detachment 
from business, which English people strive after’ 
and ‘the absence of any but the roughest domestic 
servants, often the impossibility of getting any 
hired help at all’. 


‘For skilled gardeners, there are great openings 
for women in the colonies ... The girls (at Arlesey 
House) wear the most business-like garb. In the 
garden they may be seen in very short skirts, 
shirts with the sleeves rolled up to above the 
elbow and the thickest of garden boots’, the 
Encyclopaedia claimed. Mentors were available in 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand to help new 
arrivals settle in. The Encyclopaedia added: 


In New South Wales suitable students can be sent 

out to a small farm — mainly poultry and dairy — at 
Yarraford, Glen Innes, belonging to Miss Brace, who 
will take pupils who have a certificate of proficiency in 
cooking and dairy work; but someone must deposit — 
or guarantee their return fare — about £25 — should 
they not prove suitable. On arrival Miss Brace helps 
them find work or to take up land of their own. 


Emmeline Brace 


Emmeline Marcia Brace arrived in Australia in 
June 1909 aboard the Waratah with her lady 
companion Violet May Alcock, a journalist, having 
previously travelled extensively in the USA. We 
do not know what drew her to settle in northern 
NSW, but by May of 1910 she appears well 
established in the community. She had purchased 
a property of 23 acres, including a timber house, 
on the Beardy River. The Glen Innes Examiner 
reported that ‘at the invitation of Miss Brace, the 
children of the Yarraford Public School with their 
parents assembled under the willows in that lady’s 
pretty little property to partake of afternoon tea’. 


Miss Brace credited her love of the outdoors to her 
early life in England where she helped her father 
with his pack of hounds and the running of his 
hunting stable. She was known as a daring and 
accomplished rider. She worked for some time on a 
large estate in Devonshire where she took charge of 
extensive grounds and gardens. Prompted by this 
experience, she secured a position with a London 
florist to gain her horticultural qualification. In 
several newspaper interviews, she also recounts 
time doing charity work in the London slums, and 
employment as an index clerk and typist. Miss 
Brace was a lady of some independent means 
which no doubt enabled her to pursue various 
occupations of her choice. Probate of her estate in 
1924 shows ownership of two Sydney properties, 
the Yarraford farm which she retained although she 
had not lived there for many years, two blocks of 
land at Carmel-by-the-sea in California and over 
£9000 in British railway stocks. 


Women on farms 


In the early 20th century, women running 
their own farms were considered unusual, and 
newsworthy. In July 1910 an article on “Glen 
Innes’ Woman Farmer’ in the Queensland 
Times was reprinted in many other country and 
metropolitan papers. Miss Brace, described as 
an ‘English agricultural expert’, was emphatic 
that farming was a six day a week occupation 
and many women consider the work too rough. 
She pointed out that many settlers’ wives work 
hard outdoors as well as doing domestic chores. 
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Top Watering the 
garden — Kate Cameron 
of Kalanga, Matheson 
near Glen Innes. 
University of New England 
Heritage Centre 


Middle Pruning roses 
— Kate Cameron, 1904. 
University of New England 
Heritage Centre 


Below Woman 
watering garden at 
Ethelred, Hawthorn. 


photo JW Lindt, State 
Library of Victoria 
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Newspaper article 
‘Land women of 
Australia’, featuring 

Miss [Emmeline] Brace, 
Loné Hand | June 1920. 
An earlier Lone Hand 
article about Miss Brace 
on | October 1914 
begins, “Go on the land, 
young man, is sound 
advice in Australia,” 

said Miss Brace, but 
why not add the line, 
“Get thee to gardening, 
young woman?” 


Trove, National Library of 
Australia obj-393 171739 


June 1. 1920, © 


| LAND WOMEN OF AUSTRALIA. 


By HILDA VANE. 
The land, as a solution of the problem what to 
often boon. dlacussed, 
without, it hax to be admitted, arriving at much 


do with our girls, han 


pear, may prove of help to women whose taster: 
turn-in this direction. 
Mise Brace 1s well-known in New South 


Wales ax an 
eulturiat of keen business capacity. 


peculiar insight Into women's needs, due prob- 
ably to the warm sympathy of Nature which 
prompted her to conduct an eminently success 
fal Factory Girls 
Club fn the Bast 
End of London 
‘| sivos spectal value 
to her optntons tn 
regard to the ques. 


tion of women 
the land, 


whe worked in 
junction — with 
i tiend. Here 
contd contrast 


frost, drought 
the many and vi 

Mise Brace ous 
which seem to be designed for the special 
fliction of the 
Brace haa “always associated: herself with 


different movements that have been made to 
lands Seen h their rewults 


anttle Women on the 
have not been such as to 


if 
Fr work, and the st 


discouragement. 
‘ss for women lie 
opinion, fh the alificulty 
and sclentiNe training, Possibly the need 


not Iwen great enough to create the supply. 
in England, there are any number of 


Where, 
colleges where a 


to get, and inadequate when got. For 


English tralnee has at least three. and some- 
times five, years at her college, while at Cowra 
(N.S) the only residential training college, 
the course consists of six months, with an addi- 
tional six months on the Tobommnenda tion of 


the Principal. 


‘At the Hawkesbury College. the woman atu- 
dent has to be content with the crumbs that 
fall from the man-student’s table, in the shape 
of lectures and demonstrations while he is 
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expert horticulturist and agri 


Mins 
race's firat land 
experiences In New 


Glen Innes. whieh 


on salo Just ax the trees are beginning. to crop, Thithettlonsat wombs ncawaisted, wubeiher aes 
* wiually because the eupital available hax beon Jeet is depresyed. 
fhe exhaurted, and no help Ig to be got from & rom South -Auatralia come much more opti- 


| British experiences 
| the effects of New 
England sun, 1: 


Insect pests 


Australian ageiculturiat. Miss 


ispoxition that will keep at it iy 


adequate practioal 


women can et agricultural 
and horticultural training, here training fs hard 


‘Tam lucky in having my friend Miss Alcock 
with me, for she takes the housekeeping cares 
off my shoulders and leaves me free to attend 
to the outdoor duties’, Miss Brace said. 


Later that year, Miss Brace and Miss Alcock 
returned to England on a business trip and 
were given a rousing farewell by the Yarraford 
citizens. Despite their unorthodox lifestyle, 
Miss Brace and her companion were warmly 
embraced by the local community and appear 
often in the Glen Innes newspapers. While 

in London, Miss Brace addressed the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Union, describing her experience 
in Australia. She said that she believed there 
was an opening for women to take up small 
holdings and establish market gardens if they 
learned their work first in England and were 
prepared to work long hours. 


No records are available of the number of girls, 
if any, who were mentored by Miss Brace at 
Yarraford. Her scheme does not appear to have 
been a resounding success. In July rgr1, Violet 
Alcock returned to England. 


THE LONE HAND : a) 


” Farther alonx across the road another orange 

orchard grows, on the eastern slope of the hill. 

Here Mrs. Mellion recently tried to put Into 
* practice her dream of a party of women work- 
ing happily together. It Ix wad to have to 
record that after several more or leas depress 
Ing experiences, brightened by one instance of 
conspicuous success, she has been obliged to 
resort to the more atable assletance of the 
tnere man. Her experience of the trained land- 
sirL was that everything had to be done the 
way in which she was accustomed, and that 
she required all the appliances in use at the 
taining collexe, which had killed apy natural 
adaptability she might originally have had 
The output of labour of the untrained girl was 
not equivalent to her wages. With her citrus 
orchard Mrs, Mellion combines exx-production 
and squnb-ralsing. She finds her work one of 


Ute, their frxt exsential ix capital to carry then 


for «mall setllement for want of xcceax to 
markets, and much more equally uselean 0 
= women for want of social life, an important 
factor tobe taken into consideration, Lastly 
comes the consideration how much can be ace 
complished without additional labour, and the 
porsibilities of getting that additional labour if 


required. Co-operation and settlements where 
one or two women can hold their own homes 
Her and Ind, but where certain services and mar- 2° Sauen 
a n “2. ing interest, but ghe realises to the 
of ° 4 vely, would be - 
fang cou nde covertly, woul fu th oa ay othe tnd-woraer who 
2 has to Knock off work in order to cook meals 


women could settle on the land; but at present s 
there seoma to be Little spirit of co-operation rapier te Sak the domestic duties incident to 


among women, Certainly the Government 
offeys no facilities or encouragement to them. 

In the bracing air of the tableland at St. Ives, 
above Pymble, N.S.W., where the road leaves 
behind the villas of the pintocrat, and rims 
on Among the scattered dwellings of the producers, 

acres of orange trees contribute thelr share to 
the wealth, and also the health, of the State. 
‘Tho orchards are of various sizes, many of 
them «mail blocks beld by workers who go daily 


to thelr work business, cultivati lund 8 ~ 
e Rua WiaTdeetisio ceive cid riends dca Tncthing 4s, jualbl Then Relabee ariel 


Jeane: Saber 9 8 very important Items, eupplies 
ilisers, Tt is not to be wondered at that 


These are some instances—there are many 
more—of the conditions and difficulties of 
women working on the land in New South 
Wates, There are & great number making 
valuable contribution to the wealth of the 
State, bringing land under oultivation, and be 
ducing. Their services dew - 
Assistance. either domestic or in the fed, pe: a 


in thelr spare time, with the help of their wives 
and children. AS a State question it ts to be 
regretted that many of these blocks are for *¢ 


her Government which says produce, and gtves no 
help to the wouti-be producer to carry the 
work to fruition, 


miatfe opinions. On the fruft settlements along 
the Murray ‘severa) women have taken up 
docks, which are held on perpetual lease with- 


ous) out re-vatuation. Mrs, Margaret, James, and 
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Miss Ogilvy 
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New Zealand 


The following January, Emmeline Brace 

left Yarraford to take up a position at the 
Woodford House Ladies College in Hawkes 

Bay, New Zealand. In her parting speech to the 
Yarraford community, reported in the Glen Innes 
Examiner, Miss Brace alludes to lack of support 

for her mentoring scheme for young women. She 
reflected on the ‘baneful tendency of the population 
being attracted to the towns to the detriment of 
themselves and best development of the country’, 
and expressed hope that in her new position in 
New Zealand she would, as well as teaching young 
women about cultivating the soil, instil in them a 
love of outdoor work. She stated adverse seasons 
and the difficulty in obtaining labour as her reasons 
for retiring from farming in Australia. 


Woodford House, an exclusive girls’ school which 
is still in existence, was originally located in 
Hastings, New Zealand. Its founding principal, 
Mabel Hodge, relocated the school in rgrr, the 
year Miss Brace arrived, to its present 18 hectare 
site in Havelock North. The dining room and 
assembly hall in use today are the same as Miss 
Brace would have known. Perhaps she was 
responsible for some of the extensive landscaping 
that is a feature of the present college. 


Back in Australia by 1914, Miss Brace spoke 
enthusiastically of her time in New Zealand where 
she earned £100 a year plus her keep and was 
responsible for the maintenance and development 
of the college grounds. As the founding Secretary 
of the Women’s Horticultural Guild, which 

had 200 members, Miss Brace advocated the 
establishment of a specialist women’s horticultural 


college in Australia. 


“There are excellent and well-equipped horticultural 
colleges in England and America and I don’t see 
that there should not be just as fine here in time ... 
and show what is possible for women to accomplish 
when they make up their minds,’ she said in an 
interview with the Sun newspaper in Sydney. 

(The first woman gardening trainee was employed 
at Sydney Botanic Gardens in 1916. In Melbourne, 
Burnley Horticultural College admitted women on a 
part-time basis in 1899 and its first full time woman 
student, Olive Mellor, in 1914. Edna Walling was 
one of the early graduates in 1917.) 


The Sun article includes a rare surviving 
photograph of Emmeline Brace. It shows her 
in profile with close-cropped dark hair and 
small round spectacles. She is wearing a stiff- 
collared white shirt, dark tie and tweed jacket 
with broad lapels. This picture is in accord with 
other descriptions of Miss Brace, describing her 


‘masculine attire, short hair and brusque manner’. 
‘She dressed like man in severely cut tweeds, a 
linen collar and a felt hat, crushed down upon 

her short hair but under this somewhat repellent 
aspect there was concealed a warm heart and a 
ready hand to help her fellow woman’, wrote the 
Sydney Stock and Station Journal in her obituary. 


Emmeline Brace spent the early years of World 
War 1 in England, having in 1914 accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the Devon School of 
Gardening in Ivy Bridge for six months. When the 
wartime manpower shortage opened more jobs for 
women, Miss Brace joined a team of 20 women 

at Kew Gardens where she described working 
from 6 am to 6 pm and tending lawns with a push 
mower and roller. She returned to Australia in 
1916 and lived for a time in Western Australia 
where she taught at the Albany District High 
School until the end of 1920. 


She appears to have then settled in Sydney where 
she owned a rental property in Granville and lived 
in Pembroke Street, Epping with her companion 
Grace Burrows. John Webster Barnes of Laurence 
and Laurence Solicitors, O’Connell Street, Sydney 
took great care in choosing his words when he 
wrote in 1924: ‘Miss Burrows was a very intimate 
friend of the deceased (Miss Brace) they having 
resided together for several years’. Miss Brace’s 
Yarraford property was leased to her friend and 
long serving teacher at the Yarraford Public School, 


Two women in the 
garden, ca |880—1900. 


glass negative, 

Duncan MacGregor 
collection, State Library 
of Victoria 


Catherine Heffernan, for £22 a year. Its contents, in 
addition to furniture and household items, included 
a hand garden plough and a crowbar. 


During her years in Sydney, Miss Brace was an 
active member of such diverse organisations as 

the Girls’ Realm Guild, the Feminist Club and 
the Red Cross — where she reportedly sorted over 
70 tons of paper at their Wynyard book depot. 
Paradoxically, she was also elected president of the 
Housewives Association in 1921 and claimed to be 
anti-suffragette, opposing any extreme methods 
for the advancement of women. 


Emmeline Brace died suddenly of heart failure on 
22 October 1922. She was aged 50. 
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Lanterns in the 
breeze, Lan Yuan. 


photo Wynston 
Cooper 
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James Beattie, ‘an evident dynamo in the 
fields of history, environment and culture’, 
is a speaker at AGHS’s 2019 annual 
conference in Wellington NZ in October. 
Stuart Read interviews James here for 
Australian Garden History. 


Stuart Read Where and what was the 
garden like you grew up in? Were your 
parents gardeners? 


James Beattie I was born in New Zealand and 
grew up there and in the UK, on the broad plains 


of the Wairarapa and the Vale of York respectively. 


Our garden in Masterton in Wairarapa province 
was three-quarters of an acre: a formal flower 
bed, older trees (it used to be an orchard), a 
large vegetable garden — out of which I’d make 
strawberry and mint ‘sandwiches’, and spend 
seemingly all summer picking blackberries and 
helping make jam, and all with enough room to 
tear around on a bike and play cricket. Perfect! 
The UK garden — we lived in a quaint village 
called Askham Richard (the neighbouring village 
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Stuart Read 


An interview with environmental 
and garden historian James Beattie 


was Askham Bryan) — was familiar, because so 
many of its Eurasian-origin plants had been 
introduced into New Zealand. 


How did you get started in history? 

Why focus on environmental history? 

I began studying geography at university, but 

I loved both history and geography, thanks to 
inspirational teachers at school and experiencing 
the remnants of the history I read about in the 
UK. I loved Ordnance Survey maps and found 

it fascinating coming across ancient tumuli, old, 
abandoned villages, and so on, while walking 

in the English countryside, so environmental 
history was the logical option. I was hooked after 
a third-year class at Otago University that Judy 
Bennett taught on the Pacific —here was what 

I was really keen on: environmental change in 
history. I enjoyed geography but found that when 
there was an emphasis on history, the humans 
were absent (physical geography), and when there 
was a stress on humans, the history was absent 
(cultural geography), so environmental history 


fitted the bill. 


. 


You are founding editor of the /nternational 
Review of Environmental History and 
co-editor of Palgrave Studies in World 
Environmental History and Routledge Studies 
on Gardens in History. So can you tell us what 
exactly environmental history is? 
Environmental history examines human— 

nature interactions: how each affects the other. 

I see garden history as a microcosm of broader 
environmental history, as I tried to argue in a recent 
article in Environment and History (vol 24 no 1), in 
a special issue Karen Jones and I did on gardens 
and environment. I see the need for greater 
collaboration between garden historians and 
environmental historians. 


You teach and write (12 books; over 

70 articles/chapters, exhibitions) on garden 
history, empire and environment, plus 
Chinese art collecting. What about Chinese 
gardens — are these a research focus for you, 
now? Why? 

I’ve long been fascinated by Chinese gardens. 
My post-doc at the University of Otago (my first 
job) concerned the development of Dunedin’s 
splendid Chinese Garden, Lan Yuan. Why? I 
guess for several reasons. First, I was always 
somewhat out-of-place (I was a Kiwi in the 

UK, but when I returned to New Zealand I 

was no longer a New Zealander), and I found 
landscape a great solace when I was homesick 
for New Zealand. I wondered just what the first 
generations of Chinese in New Zealand made 

of Otago, coming as they did from such a lush, 
tropical environment into this sparsely populated, 
dry, and harsh climate of Central Otago. Second, 


Left Reflections on 
jade, Lan Yuan. 


where linguistic barriers preclude other forms 

of communication, gardens can offer wonderful 
site of interaction. I was curious to find out what 
happened when Europeans came and bought 
Chinese produce, when Chinese entered colonial 
horticultural competitions, and so on. Gardens, 
too, were the centre of sociability for Chinese, and 
of course they provided that most important of 
social lubricants and markers of cultural identity: 
food. Third, in starting out my career as a 


Right Zigzag Bridge, 
Lan Yuan. 
photos: Wynston Cooper 


historian of the British Empire, I was fascinated to 
discover just how many plants around the Empire 
originated from China, as well as investigating the 
role of Chinese in introducing those plants. Just 
how British were the British Empire’s introduced 
plants? Importantly, this story, I felt, gave 

back to the Chinese their agency, their place in 
history. And theirs is an amazingly intricate and 
fascinating gardening culture, to boot, with some 
30,000 species of flowering plants alone! 


With Duncan M Campbell, you wrote 

Lan Yuan Ti fel: a garden of distant longing 
(2013). Tell us about your involvement in 

this garden. 

I’ve been involved with Lan Yuan for 15 years or 

so, from before it was built to its early years and 
maturity. Indeed, it’s been one of the pleasures of my 
career, seeing how this garden has proceeded from 
concept to structure, to being a lived space in which 
it is effectively a tirangawaewae (a place of feeling 
connected) for local Chinese — a Chinese space, a 
place of empowerment and cultural nourishment. 
Before its development there had effectively been 
no public recognition, no monument — nothing — to 
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James Beattie in 
Dunedin’s Lan Yuan 
Chinese Garden. 


photo Liz Sherwood 
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acknowledge the role 

of Chinese in Otago 

(or New Zealand for 
that matter). What 
really moved me was 

at its opening seeing 
these ancient tough, 
gnarled Chinese 

market gardeners being 
overcome with emotion. 


A garden for me is about 
living relationships 

fare and the creativity it 
generates. 5 iPan really excited that internationally 
recognised Chinese-Pakeha [non-Maori New 
Zealander]-Maori artists such as Simon Kaan are 
creatively responding to the garden. That’s exactly 
the kind of response that Duncan Campbell and 
I hoped the garden would generate. Our book 
attempted to present a layered interpretation 
of Lan Yan, such that its story could be read in 
multiple ways. Our hope was that its storytelling 
would open up new interpretations rather than 
closing them down. This approach sought 
to adapt and draw upon Chinese traditional 
scholarly approaches to gardens, but reflected in a 
contemporary manner, appropriate to the history, 
culture and experience of the particular Chinese 
community Lan Yuan serves and in which it is 
located. To this extent, the book reflects a central 
belief in traditional Chinese scholarship that a 
physical site is brought to life by the inspiration 
it provides to creative processes such as poetry, 
prose, calligraphy and painting. 


Working with the remarkable and erudite scholar 
of imperial China Duncan Campbell was a 

very great privilege. Lan Yuan has nourished 
friendships and drawn me into the Lan Yuan 
‘family’. I’ve recently been appointed its honorary 
curator, and with this role comes the best office 
in world: the Scholar’s Studio, ‘Studio of the 
Lingering Ink Traces’, located in Lan Yuan. 

I think it’s apposite that I can sit in a Chinese 
garden writing about the gardens of the earliest 
ancestors whom the garden honours! 


You said (in Environment & History 2018) that 
NZ garden history started in 1980. Surely, 
strands of it date to the 19th century? What 
about the colonial revival garden movement 
as applied by Gummer at Waitangi in the 
1930s. What about Margaret Robinson's 
pre-1957 stories in the Dominion on ‘The 
Gums,’ and ‘Belle Vue Hotel Gardens’, Lower 
Hutt? Charlie Challenger’s publishing on 
Canterbury landscape history in 1974? 

Or Dr RC Cooper's 1971 Banks Lecture, 

‘Early Auckland gardens’? 
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A garden of course is an artifice of nature. And we 
are constantly being told, so is the so-called ‘natural 
environment’ that we engage with, whether it’s the 
very air we breathe or land we walk upon. 


Garden history had developed by the 1980s to 
incorporate analysis of broader historical, political, 
economic and environmental processes: historians 
of the garden were willing and able to leap the 
fence and consider the garden as part of broader 
historical processes, something Katie Holmes 

and I explored in a piece about Australasian 
garden history in 2011 (in Studies in the History 
of Gardens & Designed Landscapes). That 
perspective, I think, is vital if the study of gardens 
is to be taken seriously by scholars. 


Has NZ garden history been sold short in 
both popular and academic worlds? Is there 
way more to do here? How much ‘history’ is 
the average Kiwi aware of, do you think? 

Yes, I think in terms of the academic audience, 

it has been sold short, but that’s probably more a 
reflection of the small (and shrinking) nature of 
universities in New Zealand, than anything else 
(certainly no conspiracy!). When I left Waikato in 
2017, the only paper on garden history taught in a 
history program in Australasia stopped (hopefully 
Pll be proved wrong on this!). Also, until it’s 
explained, most academics just don’t understand 
why gardens (and horticulture) are relevant — 
that’s the job of organisations like the Australian 
Garden History Society. To that extent, it’s great 
you are holding your first conference in Aotearoa. 


I think garden history eminently suits the 
development of interdisciplinary research — 
something of a buzz word in universities, but 
an objective seldom realised. Imagine a course 
involving archaeologists, historians, scientists, 
landscape design, English/Maori studies, and 
heritage! Now, wouldn’t that be amazing. 


Another way to increase the visibility of garden 
history in New Zealand is through public events 
and scholarship. To this end, I’ve been involved in 
the establishment of the Garden History Research 
Foundation, which aims to increase awareness 

of and interest in garden history through talks, 
conferences, papers, etc. It’s early days, but 

we’ve already announced a postgraduate award, 

a publication series, and a blog (the AGHS is an 
Inspiration in this sense). 


Stuart Read is a landscape architect, 
horticulturist and garden historian with 
an abiding interest in plants on both - 
sides of the Tasman. 


AGHS's Ruth Morgan honoured 


Congratulations to environmental historian Dr Ruth Morgan, a member of AGHS'’s national 
management and editorial advisory committees, who has won a 2019 Top 5 Humanities 
and Social Sciences Media Residency. The awards are offered by the ABC and University 
of Sydney. They give early-career researchers the chance to share to their expertise ‘with 


audiences hungry for credible and informed debate’ : 


Ruth is a senior research fellow in history at Monash University, and has held a fellowship 

at the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation. She is researching how societies make sense of 
environmental change, including climate science and water management. Australian Garden 
History (vol 25 no 3, Jan 2014) profiled Ruth, and in April 2016 (vol 27 no 4) Gina Plate 
reviewed Ruth’s 2015 book Running out? Water in Western Australia from UWA Publishing. 


Roses of Woodbridge — heritage roses from Charles Harper’s nursery 


The Australian Garden History Society (WA) collaborated 
with Heritage Roses in Australia Inc and the Woodbridge 
House Volunteers to run a successful event on 27—28 
April 2019, as part of the 2019 National Trust Australian 
Heritage Festival. 


With extensive newspaper, radio and social media 
advertising by the branch and Heritage Roses in Australia, 
a record-breaking goo people came to the weekend display. 
The initiative by the societies was inspired by the festival's 
theme Connecting People, Places and the Past. 


As the Woodbridge property was the location of Charles 
Harper’s commercial nursery and orchard for 20 years, it was 
appropriate to have the exhibition there (see John Viska ‘Rare 
ephemera on Woodbridge nursery’, Australian Garden 
History vol 29 2018). Delegates to AGHS’s 2005 National 
Conference in Perth may remember visiting the house. 


The weekend’s organisers compiled a spreadsheet from 

“over 100 varieties of roses grown at Woodbridge between 
ca 1895 and 1915, using two surviving nursey catalogues. 
The roses offered in that 20 year period were a selection 
of hybrid perpetuals, teas, Bourbons, noisettes, hybrid 
teas and Chinas. The list was sent to the state branch of 
Heritage Roses who circulated it to its members to see 
which varieties were still grown and — more importantly 
— which ones would be flowering. As a consequence 


25 varieties were exhibited in the billiard room, each in a 
specimen vase with its varietal name, date of commercial 
release and rose category. As well as the roses, there was a 
display of antique nursery implements and the history of 
the Woodbridge Nurseries. 


Period floral arrangements in antique glass, china and silver 
vases provided by the societies’ members complemented 
the existing house interpretation. 


Charles Harper’s nursery and the role that it played in 
providing the state with fruit trees and vines, and his 
role in the emerging fruit growing industry of the state, 
are not yet well known. Judging by the public interest in 
the exhibition, further research of lenis commercial 
enterprise 1s warranted. 


Each visitor was given an AGHS journal and the 

WA branch’s pamphlet Roses in Western Australia, 
specially prepared for the event. A facsimile of the rose 
selection from the first catalogue was available and both 
societies provided membership brochures. 


John Viska 


Left Specimen rose table with WA branch secretary 
Lynette Petersen and branch banner in the background. 


Right A silver epergne of roses displayed in the morning 
room at sAMsiee es House. 


photos Leon Tang 
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Penelope Curtin and Tansy Curtin (2019) 
Blooms and brushstrokes — a floral history of 
Australian art 

Wakefield Press, Mile End South Australia, 
hardback, 209 pp, $65 


For those interested in both flowers and art, this 

is a beautiful and engaging book. Penelope Curtin 
and Tansy Curtin’s Blooms and brushstrokes is 
subtitled as being a floral history of Australian 

art. Penelope’s interest in gardening and Tansy’s 
career in art curation come together in their look at 
flowers represented in Australian art. 


The book features 64 types of flowers. For 

each flower they give firstly a brief history and 
commentary about the flower, and secondly a 
description of a work of art that features the 
particular flower. The selection of these works of 
art aims to be representative of different periods 
and different styles. Fine art is the focus here, not 
botanical illustration. 


In some cases more than one work is featured for 
each flower. For example, four works are included 
in the rose section since the rose has been such 

a significant and popular 
flower both in gardening 
and in art. On the other 
hand, some popular flowers 
don’t get a look in; the poor 
old violet doesn’t seem 

to have caught the eye of 
artists over the years. 


Penelope writes about the 
flowers in an informative, 
engaging and personal 
style that is well suited 

to this book. Although 
she describes herself as 
‘neither a botanist nor a 

” horticulturist, merely a 
plant- nd Ronaelins?, her contributions on each 
type of flower also draw upon her knowledge of 
history and culture, and her personal memories. 


‘Tansy is curatorial manager at the Bendigo Art 
Gallery. Her descriptions of the works, their places 
in the work of the respective artists and in art 
history are very informative and interesting for 

a general reader. 


All the big name artists that you would expect 
have works featured — Nora Heysen, Margaret 
Olley, Tom Roberts, Margaret Preston, Adrian 
Feint and others. Some of their works are well 
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known, some less so. The book also features works 
by a number of artists who aren’t as well known. 
Charles Douglas Richardson (1853—1932) is one 
who had a larger part in Australian art and was 
once better known than now; his Fleur de lys (1890) 
has a double-page spread. Polixeni Papapetrou 

is represented by a most striking work, the 
photograph Blinded (2016), in the Fritillary section. 
It is also featured on the front cover. 


The publisher, Wakefield Press, has produced a 
delightful, high quality book that is well worth 
looking at. 


Rodney Teakle is a sometime gardener and art-lover. 


Alistair Watt (2018) Purdom and Farrer — plant 
hunters on the eaves of China 

Alistair Watt, soft cover limited edition of 

210 copies. Available from the author (email 
alistairwattbooks@gmail.com), 339 pp, $95 


Author Alistair Watt’s 2017 Robert Fortune — a 
plant hunter in the Orient was a cracking read 

(see my review in Australian Garden History 29(3) 
Jan 2018, p 33). He follows with more riches, on 
not one but twin plant hunters: very much an 

odd couple. And Watt makes the point that most 
successful plant hunting is not a solo pursuit but 
depends on the skills and teamwork of at least one 
other. Not least to translate, wrangle, dry, sort, 
package, send, write up, market, promote in print. 


These two men came from very differing 
English backgrounds, marking their motivations. 
William Purdom (b 1876) grew up in working 
class Cumbria, serving as an apprentice at 
Brathay House where his father was head 
gardener. Reginald Farrer (b 1880) was born in 

a more fortunate setting — his family seat was 
Ingleborough Hall, a sprawling estate in the 
Yorkshire Dales. He never ‘worked’. 


Both, however, were plant nuts, gardening from 
childhood. Both died young, within a year of 
each other. They spent 1914 and 1915 together 
in China’s uppermost reaches, collecting plants 
and becoming friends, despite the travails. Farrer, 
thanks to his wealth, prolific writing and English 
connections, became far-better known. Purdom 
was the fearless traveller and indomitable: his 
retiring nature (in contrast to Farrer’s extroverted 
promotion through articles, books and talks) 
means that his achievements are less well known 
than they deserve to be. 


Purdom’s ambition saw him work and train 

at Low and Sons’ nursery, Enfield, then at 

the famous Veitch nursery in Surrey. By 1902 

he worked in the nursery at Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. His exceptional plantsman’s skills 
were recognised in 1908 when Kew’s director 

Sir David Prain recommended Purdom for a 
three-year plant hunting expedition to China. 
This became a joint venture between Veitch’s 
nursery and Harvard’s Arnold Arboretum, 

under its founding director Professor Charles 
Sprague Sargent. Purdom was to become the last 
professional plant hunter employed by Veitch. 
In 1909 he met plant hunter EH Wilson in 
Shanghai, gaining valuable advice. Spring 1911 
saw him in Gansu’s mountains. From Minxian, 
he introduced Viburnum farreri, still popular in 
powerfully fragrant pink and white forms. 


Farrer was caught up in the Edwardian rage 

for rock gardening. By 1913 his mission was to 
travel to China chasing exotics. The directors 

of Kew and Edinburgh botanic gardens advised 
him to travel to Gansu, likely based on Purdom’s 
previous success there. The pair met that year 
in Kew and formulated a two-year expedition 

to northwest China, bordering Tibet. Financed 
by a syndicate including the Royal Horticultural 
Society and some notables, it retraced Purdom’s 
earlier tracks. 


Farrer would popularise many of the most 
beautiful alpine plants from this region. In rg15 
he and Purdom introduced Buddleja alternifolia, 
still a popular shrub: a waterfall of soft-purple 
scented blooms. The names of the two collectors 
are commemorated in some of China’s most 
beautiful flowers, like Farrer’s lady slipper orchid 
(Cypripedium farreri) and exquisite bluish-purple 
Primula purdomii. 


Farrer’s last journey was to northern Myanmar 
(Burma) with a young Scot, Euan HM Cox, in 
1919. By 1920 he had died in these uplands. 

A glorious lily relative, Nomocharis farreri, one of 
its most-beautiful alpines, bears his name. 


At the Chinese government’s invitation, Purdom 


stayed on in China. He served from 1915 to 1g21 


as forest officer and supervisor supplying timber 
to China’s railways, living much of the time in 

a railway car and dealing with pretty atrocious 
conditions. 


Alistair Watt’s book clearly presents the social 
settings, training and characters of these two men. 


He follows their travels 
up rough gorges, remote 
alpine stretches of a China 
less travelled (and strafed) 
by other collectors. He 
presents various ethnic 
and political tumults 

and upsets that dogged 
their journeys. His many 
and clear photographs 
bring the country and 
plants to vivid life. Many 
direct quotes animate 

the text and his research 
skills are again on bright 
display. Much quiet 

and determined work 
underpins this book. It is 
a pleasure to read and will 
remain a definitive text 
on two intrepid men and their formative time in a 
country rich in plants, still. Recommended. 


Stuart Read isa plant nut who has also gardened 
since childhood. Chinese plants he remembers growing 
‘and enjoying early in life are Camellia, Rhododendron, 
Chaenomeles and Prunus. He has killed many an alpine 
species from ‘upper China’ in various enthusiasms 

and has yet to get up any Himalayan gorge or peak, 

. making books like this all the more enjoyable. 


Stop press! 


A new and comprehensive guide to objects 
associated with the voyages of James Cook will 
be published this 
month, October 2019. 
Respected Pacific 
scholar Janet Davidson 
details the Museum of 
New Zealand Te Papa 
Tongarewa’s collection — 
of Maori, Pacific and 
Native American 
objects associated with 
-Cook’s voyages. You 
can browse through 
parts of the book on 
the Te Papa website. 
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PURDOM and FARRER 
Plant Hunters on the Eaves of China 


The Cook Voyages Collections of Te Papa 
JANET DAVIDSON 
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A kitchen garden program for women of migrant 
and refugee backgrounds is being sponsored by the 
Governor of Victoria, the Hon Linda Dessau AC, and 
her husband Mr Anthony Howard AM QC, as part 
of their vision to open up Government House and its 
grounds to the Victorian community. 


The Peace and Prosperity Kitchen Garden Program 
takes its name from the motto of the State of 


Victoria. The program was developed in partnership 


with Community Hubs Australia and the Scanlon 


Foundation. It involves the women visiting Government 


House weekly to take part in activities together such as 
cooking, gardening and handicrafts, as well as enjoying 


tours of the House and garden. 


Participants in the first program, with HE the Honourable Linda 


Dessau AC, Governor of Victoria, 2017. 
photo Office of the Governor 


Riversdale fair 


Riversdale, the National Trust (NSW)’s historical 


_ property at Goulburn, is once again hosting its 


__ annual rare plants and growers fair on Sunday 


3 November 2019, 10 am to 3 pm, with gardening 
items and tools, refreshments, garden tours and 


' bee-keeping talks, as well as stalls with a great 


variety, of rare plants. | 
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_ Riversdale's 


$10 for adults, $8 concession, $25 fan families, NT 
members free. Entry includes the house museum, 


four-acre cena atnel talks and tours. 
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Nursery catalogues in the US 


The special collections and archives research centre 
of Oregon State University Libraries holds a seed 
and nursery trade catalogue collection of more than 
2000 items dating from 1832 to 1966. Although the 
collection is most comprehensive in its representation 
of American catalogues from the 1940s, it also has 
many older examples from North America, Great 
Britain and Holland, as well other European and 
Asian countries. 


The centre has on online exhibition, A short history 
of the seed and nursery catalogue of Europe and the 

US. Catalogue pages available on the website 
include plant lists, variety descriptions, cover art, 
photographs, and examples showing how catalogues 
responded to historical events from the 17th century 
to the present. 


The Arnold 
Arboretum 
Horticultural 
Library also 

holds historical, 
descriptive nursery 
catalogues dating 
back as far as 

the 1730s. 


Cover of John Lewis 
Child's 1885 nursery 
catalogue, Queens, 
New York, one of 
the abundance of 
catalogue images in 
Oregon State's online 
exhibition. 


| Art and the garden 


Art and the Garden, presented by landscape design 
firm Garden Life, is a series of three Sunday morning 
conversations about art, life and gardening, between 
acclaimed Australian artists and Planthunter’s 
Georgina Reid. 


_ While the first of these (with Tamara Dean) has 


already occurred, there are two to come in the 
Domain Theatre at the Art Gallery of NSW, Sydney 


— Bill Henson (10.30—12 noon 20 October 2019), 
— Janet Laurence (10.30—12 noon 10 November 2019). 


Royal Botanic Garden 
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Getting to 
know them 


Tommy Garnett 


In her 2006 obituary for TR (Tommy) Garnett OAM, writer Anne 
Latreille described Garnett as a ‘scholar, teacher, naturalist, gardener’ 
(Australian Garden History vol 18 no 3). 


Tommy Garnett (b 1 Jan 1915, d 22 Sept 2006) moved to Australia 
in 1961 from Marlborough School in England to become headmaster 
of Geelong Grammar School. After retiring from this position, he 
became secretary of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists Union in 
1974, and moved to Blackwood in central Victoria. Here he and his 
wife created their Garden of St Erth, with a remarkable diversity of 
Australian native plants. The garden opened to the public in 1980. 
As gardening editor for the Age [Melbourne] he wrote a column 
readers may remember, ‘From the country’. 


The extracts below come from an interview by Jane Holth with 
Tom Garnett for AGHS’s national oral history collection on 
7 November 2002 at Castlemaine, Victoria. 


Jane Holth Tommy, can you tell me how you first became interested in 
gardening? 

No, | don't think | can. I've always been interested in gardening. | made, 
before coming out here in 196|—in 60, 61— | made about four or 
five gardens in England, and I've always been interested in the history 
of gardens... There were famous gardens all round us. 


In the early days when you first joined [AGHS] with George Seddon, did you 
go to early meetings? 


Yes, | went to meetings... | hoped that the number of people who 
were involved in the gardening world could take under their wing all 
the gardening societies like... the Ornamental Plants Conservation 
Association of which I'm now patron. ! was comprehensively rolled 
[on that issue], and | still think that there’s need for something to act 
as a lobby group for gardening as you've got the National Farmers 
Federation acting for the farmers. 


By 1980 what were you doing in the gardening world? 


| was making a garden at St Erth. I've never had any training but | 
subsequently became the only non-public servant on what was called 

the [Government] Gardens Committee, because | had seen the people 

in the...then Lands Department, about the Botanic Gardens and other 
gardens in the neighbourhood and they set up a committee to look into 
the future of gardens in Victoria...All the other members of the committee 
were public servants and | was the only one who was non public servant. 


Did the Society become interested in restoring or researching historic plants? 


| think that gradually it did. To begin with it was always for box hedges 
and things like that, and Victorian gardens was the great thing. And 

| think that the first native gardens weren't much good because we 
didn't know how to grow them. 


Portrait of TR Com Garnett by R Robert Hannaford, 1973, Sane at 
Geelong Grammar School. 
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Did the Society have an interest in gardens 
other than large English gardens, like cottage 
gardens, or vegetable gardens, or just gardens 
that belonged to people who were not so 
wealthy? 


They looked at some modern gardens, oh 
yes, | remember around Albury we went 

to several that had only recently been 

created ... There's been a lot of talk about 
trying to get an Australian style of gardening. 

| think It's nonsense because the climate and 
soil and it’s such a big area that you can't ever 
have an ‘Australian style’. And | think in the 
early days the Society didn’t realise that. 


Do you think [the Society] has a healthy future? 


| think it has a future...| think tt could 

take more responsibility for the ordinary 
gardeners ...| think that the Garden History 
Society, the wider its influence can be and the 
more money it can give to other societies, or 
take them under their wing, the better 


Yes, the rest is history. And though we wish we 
had space for more here, you can now go to 
www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au/publications/ 
tommy-garnett for the full story — any time 
you like! 
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